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Dickens may be said to have given the key-note, in this respect, to a whole chorus of adherents.    But it is noteworthy that the band of the faithful did not include a single actor.    He had serviceable henchmen among the subordinate  members  of his  companies,   but not one friend who stood on anything like equal terms with him. This puts us on the track of what I believe to have been the true tragedy of Macready's spirit.    It lay in his false relation to his life-work.    It seems to me almost certain that in another career he would have been able habitually to conquer the tendency to irritability which he doubtless inherited from his father.    In youth he seems to have been high-spirited, but neither morose nor exacting.    It was as the sense of personal degradation in his calling grew upon him that Mr. Hyde began to get the upper hand.    Whenever his foot touched the boards, his self-respect, like Acres's courage, began to ooze out at his finger-tips, and the  great  check upon his lower nature was removed.    The knowledge, in the background of his mind, that conscience lay in -wait for him with a rod in pickle, would often tend to intensify his paroxysms while they lasted.    " As well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb," he would think, or rather feel; " since I am doomed to a fit of remorse, why not unpack my whole heart while I am about it?"    As soon as he was freed from the galling yoke of his profession, his better self resumed undivided mastery.     He was the affectionate if somewhat over-scrupulous and exacting husband and father, the urbane and even formally courteous gentleman, the man of sane and liberal instincts, just to himself, generous towards others.    His fragment of autobiography, written  during  the  early years of his stay at Sherborne, is a work of excellent temper.    The man who was accused of never having a good word for a fellow-